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FOREWORD 


TRANSCRIBED  in  modern  spelling  from  the 
Big  Black-letter  volume  containing  1458  pages, 
the  language  of  Blessed  Thomas,  the  martyr,  is  seen 
to  be  our  English  speech  of  to-day.  Sir  James  Mac- 
kintosh, no  mean  critic  and  authority,  says:  "More 
was  the  founder  of  our  modern  English." 

Of  the  two  hundred  million  speaking  English, 
very  few  know  aught  of  the  claims  of  Thomas  More 
to  be  the  Father  of  the  language.  Yet  the  More 
Folio  was  printed  seven  years  before  Shakespeare 
was  born.  But  the  book  is  in  Blackletter,  which  has 
made  it  a  sealed  volume  to  modern  readers.  It  is 
proposed,  therefore,  to  publish  at  stated  intervals 
a  series  of  Little  Red  Books  in  our  modern  spelling. 
All  students  of  English  then  will  have,  if  they  wish, 
specimens  of  the  language  that  Shakespeare  read  as 
a  boy  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Father  Mahon  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago 
began  to  write  and  lecture  on  a  connection  between 
Blessed  More  and  other  early  English  Catholic 
writers,  and  Shakespeare.  The  London  Daily  Mail 
on  Christmas  Eve,  1906,  quoted  from  one  of  the 
articles  and  said:  "Shakespeare  might  have  had  a 
worse  schoolmaster  in  racy  English  speech,  than 
the  mirthful  witty  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  died 
smiling  with  a  joke  on  his  lips."  . 
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The  war  came  and  for  years  put  a  stop  to  liter- 
ary work.  During  the  last  ten  years,  however,  in 
America  as  well  as  in  England,  Father  Mahon  has 
written  and  lectured  on  the  A.D.  1557  Folio  of 
Blessed  Thomas  More. 

These  "Leaves"  now  printed  from  the  Black- 
letter  volume  show  the  Martyr  as  humorist,  his- 
torian and  publicist. 

B.  AUSTIN. 
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THOMAS  MORE 

THOMAS  MORE  was  born  at  Milk  Street, 
Cheapside,  in  the  old  city  of  London  in  1478. 
While  a  young  boy  he  became  page  to  Cardinal  Mor- 
ton, the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  in  More's  wit,  "much 
delightinge  woulde  often  saye  of  him,  "This  child 
here  wayting  at  the  table  will  prove  a  marveillouse 
man."  (Roper's  Memoir  of  Sir  Thomas). 

He  was  sent  to  Oxford  in  1492 ;  three  years  later 
he  took  his  degree,  and  then  entered  New  Inn,  Lon- 
don, as  a  law-student.  He  joined  Lincoln's  Inn  in 
1497  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1501.  While  still 
a  student  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Erasmus, 
and  henceforward  the  two  keenest  minds  of  Europe 
were  indissolubly  knit  together  in  life-long  friend- 
ship. More  was  elected  M.P.  in  1502,  but  by  a  scath- 
ing speech  against  royal  exactions,  he  so  angered 
Henry  VII  that  the  young  member  was  quickly 
forced  to  flee  to  the  Continent  and  remain  there 
many  months.  On  his  return  he  married  Joan  Colt 
in  1504,  and  had  three  daughters  and  a  son.  Greatly 
to  his  grief,  his  young  wife  died  in  1510.  The  same 
year  he  was  chosen  under-sherriff  of  London  and 
soon  became  popular  by  his  justice  to  all  and  his 
mercy  to  poor  citizens.  While  under-sheriff  he  wrote 
his  "Richard  III"  in  1513. 

To  provide  a  second  mother  for  his  children, 
he  married  a  second  wife,  Dame  Alice  Middleton, 
1514.  The  young  King,  Henry  VIII,  began  to  em- 
ploy him  now  specially  on  embassies.  He  went  as 
Ambassador  to  Flanders  in  1515,  to  Calais  in  1517. 
On  both  missions  he  eminently  distinguished  him- 
self, and  was  made  a  Privy  Councellor.  In  1520 
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he  was  knighted,  and  shortly  after  was  again  sent 
as  Ambassador  to  Calais,  and  was  present  at  the 
*  "Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold."  The  House  of  Com- 
mons chose  him  Speaker  in  1523.  Although  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  King,  he  strenuously  opposed 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  then  Lord  Chancellor,  who  de- 
manded extortionate  subsidies  for  Henry.  The  King 
admired  More's  honesty  of  intention  and  made  him 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  in  1525.  On 
the  fall  of  Wolsey  in  1529,  Sir  Thomas,  amid  popu- 
lar acclamation,  became  Lord  Chancellor.  He  was 
the  first  layman  who  ever  held  the  Great  Seal.  At 
this  time  his  father  Sir  John  More,  was  also  a 
Judge;  and  every  morning  before  the  Chancellor 
entered  his  own  Court,  he  went  into  his  father's  to 
greet  him  and  ask  his  blessing.  After  being  Lord 
Chancellor  three  years,  foreseeing  perilous  times 
coming  for  every  honest  judge,  and  being  strongly 
opposed  to  the  cruel  and  unjust  divorce  of  good 
Queen  Catherine,  he  resigned  the  Great  Seal,  leav- 
ing behind  the  reputation  of  an  upright,  fearless, 
absolutely  unbribable  Lord  Chancellor  —  a  rare 
thing  in  those  days. 

In  1533  he  refused  to  be  present  at  Anne 
Boleyn's  coronation ;  and  soon  after  he  was  commit- 
ted to  the  Tower.  Henry  desired  to  set  him  at 
liberty,  but  Anne  exacted  his  condemnation.  Roper 
in  his  memoir  of  his  great  father-in-law  says :  "Yete 
did  Queene  Anne  by  her  importunate  clamour  soe 
soare  exasperate  the  kinge  against  hym  that,"  in 
consequence,  after  the  wretched  farce  of  a  Tudor 
trial  for  treason,  Sir  Thomas  More  was  beheaded 
on  Tower  Hill,  6th  of  July,  1535. 

A  thrill  of  indignation  ran  through  Europe  as 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  renowned  ambassa- 
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dor,  statesman,  scholar,  humorist  and  writer  had 
been  brutally  murdered  by  the  savage  king  for  whom 
he  had  done  so  much.  All  men  felt  that  a  light  of 
humanity  was  extinguished,  and  the  world  of  Eng- 
lish literature  made  poorer,  indeed,  by  that  stupidly 
unjust  execution  of  More. 

When  Sir  Thomas  became  Lord  Chancellor, 
Erasmus  had  written,  "I  do  not  congratulate  More 
on  being  made  Chancellor,  nor  literature  on  losing 
him,  but  I  do  congratulate  England  on  possessing 
him."  The  genially  humorous  atmosphere  of  More 
and  Erasmus  in  that  riverside  garden  at  Chelsea 
was  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  wit  combats  of  Shakes- 
peare and  Ben  Jonson  at  the  Mermaid;  indeed, 
Thomas  More  and  William  Shakespeare  were  both 
typical  representatives  of  different  sides  of  "Merrie 
England."  From  a  statement  in  his  "Kyng  Rych- 
arde,"  Sir  Thomas  appears  to  have  thought  out  the 
compilation  of  a  "History  of  his  own  Times,"  a 
work  that  certainly  would  have  proved  truly  valu- 
able to  us  to-day. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  says  of  Lord  Chancellor 
More :  "As  if  it  had  been  the  lot  of  More  to  open  all 
the  paths  through  the  wilds  of  our  English  speech, 
he  is  to  be  considered  as  our  earliest  prose  writer, 
and  as  the  first  Englishman  who  wrote  the  history 
of  his  country  in  its  present  language." 

Public  life  obliged  him  for  more  than  a  score  of 
years  to  curtail,  unwillingly,  both  literary  studies 
and  composition,  for  politics  and  statesmanship.  On 
resigning  the  Lord  Chancellorship,  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  devote  the  leisure  of  his  life  to  literature, 
but  the  headsman's  axe  cut  off  that  good  intent  ere 
it  could  blossom  into  much  fruit.  And  to  England's 
shame,  the  wisest  head  in  the  nation  at  that  time, 
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instead  of  creating  great  works  to  glorify  the  Eng- 
lish language,  was  itself  placed  ignominiously  on 
London  Bridge  to  rot  as  the  head  of  a  traitor. 

But  not  for  long.  A  tradition  tells  how  his  brave 
daughter,  Margaret  Roper,  impelled  by  love,  at 
great  personal  risk  stole  her  father's  head  from  the 
pike  on  which  it  was  stuck,  and  triumphantly  bore 
the  precious  trophy  away  in  her  apron,  that  it 
might  be  buried  later  on  her  dead  breast.  And  nine 
years  afterwards  it  was  thus  interred  with  her  own 
loving  heart.  History  does  not  recount  a  more  path- 
etic incident  than  this  love,  stronger  than  death. 
Tennyson  in  "A  Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  refers  to 
the  brave  Meg  Roper  in  his  lines : — 

Morn  broaden'd  on  the  borders  of  the  dark, 
Ere  I  saw  her,  who  clasped  in  her  last  trance 
Her  murdered  father's  head. 
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"The  Workes  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Knyght, 
sometyme  Lorde  Chancellour  of  England  wrytten 
by  him  in  the  Englysh  tonge,"  form  one  of  the  rarest 
of  English  Folios. 

The  copy  now  being  re-edited  is  a  perfect  Folio 
— no  page  missing,  or  mutilated.  And  between 
pages  1138,  and  1139  is  an  extra  page,  "Sir  Thomas 
More,  Knighte,  to  the  Christen  reader." 

The  verses,  which  the  Martyr  wrote  in  his  youth, 
are  printed  on  sixteen  pages  unnumbered  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Folio. 

In  several  Folios  these  verses  are  in  part  mis- 
sing. In  the  only  other  Folio  in  America,  that  in  the 
library  of  Congress  at  Washington  eight  pages  in 
longhand  are  inserted  to  supply  the  missing  letters, 
near  the  end  of  the  volume. 

"These  fowre  thinges 
here  following  Mayster  Thomas  More  wrote  in  his 
youth  for  his  pastime." 

The  merry  jest  is  a  humorous  exposition  of  the 
old  saying  "Let  the  cobbler  stick  to  his  last." 

A  merry  jest  how  a  Serjeant  would  learn  to 

play  the  Friar. 
Writen  by  Master  Thomas  More  in  his  youth. 

(Probably  about  1492). 

Wise  men  alway, 
Affirm  and  say, 

That  best  is  for  a  man: 
Dil-i-gent-ly, 
For  to  apply, 

The  business  that  he  can. 


And  in  no  wise, 
To  enterprise, 

Another  faculty, 
For  he  that  will, 
And  can  no  skill, 

Is  never  like  to  thee. 

He  that  hath  laft,  (left) 
The  hosier's  craft 

And  falleth  to  making  shoon, 
The  smith  that  shall, 
To  painting  fall, 

His  thrift  is  well  nigh  done. 

A  black  draper 
With  white  paper 

To  go  to  writing  school, 
An  old  butler 
Become  a  cutler, 

I  ween  shall  prove  a  fool. 

And  an  old  trot 
That  can,  God  wot, 

Nothing  but  kiss  the  cup, 
[With  her  physic, 
Will  keep  one  sick, 

Till  she  have  soused  him  up, 

A  man  of  law, 
That  never  saw, 

The  ways  to  buy  and  sell, 
Weening  to  rise, 
By  merchandise, 

I  pray  God  speed  him  well. 
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A  merchant  eke, 
That  will  go  seek, 

By  all  the  means  he  may, 
To  fall  in  suit, 
Till  he  dispute, 

His  money  clean  away. 

Pleading  the  law, 
For  every  straw, 

Shall  prove  a  thrifty  man, 
With  bait  and  strife 
But  by  my  life, 

I  cannot  tell  you  whan,  (when) 

When  an  hatter 
Will  go  smatter, 

In  philosophy, 
Or  a  pedlar, 
Were  a  meddler, 

In  theology, 

4J1  that  ensue, 
Such  crafts  new, 

They  drive  so  far  a  cast, 
That  evermore, 
They  do  therefore, 

Beshrew  themselves  at  last. 

This  thing  was  tried 
And  verified, 

Here  by  a  Serjeant  late, 
That  thriftly  was, 
Or  he  could  pass, 

Rapped  about  the  pate, 
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While  that  he  would 
See  how  he  could 

In  God's  name  play  the  f rere : 
Now  if  you  will, 
Know  how  it  fill,  (fell) 

Take  heed  and  ye  shall  hear. 

It  happened  so, 
Not  long  ago, 

A  thrifty  man  there  died, 
An  hundred  pound, 
Of  nobles  round, 

That  he  had  laid  aside. 

His  son  he  wolde,  (willed) 
Should  have  this  gold, 

For  to  begin  withal : 
But  to  suffice 
His  child,  well  thrice, 

That  money  was  too  small. 

Yet  ere  this  day, 
I  have  heard  say, 

That  many  a  man  certes 
Hath  with  good  cast, 
Be  rich  at  last, 

That  hath  begun  with  less. 

But  this  young  man, 
So  well  began, 

His  money  to  employ, 
That  certainly, 
His  policy, 

To  see  it  was  a  joy. 
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For  lest  some  blast, 
Might  overcast 

His  ship,  or  by  mischance, 
Men  with  some  wile, 
Might  him  beguile, 

And  'minish  his  substance. 

For  to  put  out, 
All  manner  doubt, 

He  made  a  good  purvey, 
For  every  whit, 
By  his  own  wit, 

And  took  another  way: 

First  fair  and  weal, 
Thereof  much  deal, 

He  digged  it  in  a  pot, 
But  then  him  thought, 
That  way  was  nought, 

And  there  he  left  it  not. 

So  was  he  fain, 
From  thence  again, 

To  put  it  in  a  cup, 
And  by-and-by, 
Co-vet-ous-ly, 

He  supped  it  fair  up, 

In  his  own  breast, 
He  thought  it  best, 

His  money  to  enclose, 
Then  wist  he  well, 
Whatever  fell, 

He  could  it  never  lose. 
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He  borrowed  then, 
Of  other  men, 

Money  and  merchandise: 
Never  paid  it, 
Up  he  laid  it, 

In  like  manner  wise. 

Yet  on  the  gear, 
That  he  could  wear, 

He  recked  not  what  he  spent, 
So  were  it  nice, 
As  for  the  price, 

Could  not  him  miscontent. 

With  lusty  sport, 
And  with  resort, 

Of  jolly  company, 
In  mirth  and  play, 
Full  many  a  day, 

He  lived  merrily. 

And  men  had  sworn, 
Some  man  is  born, 

To  have  a  lucky  hour, 
And  so  was  he, 
For  such  degree, 

He  got  and  such  honour. 

That  without  doubt 
When  he  went  out, 

A  Serjeant  well  and  fair, 
Was  ready  straight, 
On  him  to  wait, 

As  soon  as  on  the  Mayor. 
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But  he  doubtless, 
Of  his  meekness, 

Hated  such  pomp  and  pride, 
And  would  not  go, 
'Companied  so, 

But  drew  himself  aside. 

To  Saint  Katherine, 
Straight  as  a  line, 

He  got  him  at  a  tide, 
For  devotion, 
Or  promotion, 

There  would  he  needs  abide. 

There  spent  he  fast, 
Till  all  was  past, 

And  to  him  came  there  many, 
To  ask  their  debt, 
But  none  could  get 

The  value  of  a  penny. 

With  visage  stout, 
He  bare  it  out, 

Even  unto  the  hard  edge, 
A  month  or  twain, 
Till  he  was  fain, 

To  lay  his  gown  in  pledge. 

Then  was  he  there, 
In  greater  fear, 

Than  ere  that  he  came  thither, 
And  would  as  fain, 
Depart  again, 

But  that  he  wist  not  whither. 
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Then  after  this, 
To  a  friend  of  his, 

He  went  and  there  abode, 
Where  as  he  lay, 
So  sick  alway, 

He  might  not  come  abroad. 

It  happened  then, 
A  merchant  man, 

That  he  owed  money  to, 
Of  an  officer, 
-Then  'gan  enquire, 

What  he  was  best  to  do. 

And  he  answered, 
"Be  not  afeard, 

Take  an  action  therefore, 
At  your  behest, 
I  shall  him  'rest, 

And  then  care  for  no  more." 

"I  fear,"  quoth  he, 
"It  will  not  be, 

For  he  will  not  come  out." 
The  serjeant  said, 
"Be  not  afraid, 

It  shall  be  brought  about." 

"In  many  a  game, 
Like  to  the  same, 

Have  I  been  well  inure, 
And  for  your  sake, 
Let  me  be  bake, 

But  if  I  do  this  cure." 
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Thus  part  they  both, 
And  forth  then  go'th, 

Apace  this  officer, 
And  for  a  day, 
All  his  array, 

He  changed  with  a  frere.  (friar) 

So  was  he  dight, 
That  no  man  might, 

Him  for  a  friar  deny, 
*He  dopped  and  dooked, 
He  spake  and  looked, 

So  re-li-gi-ous-ly. 

Yet  in  a  glass, 
Or  he  would  pass, 

He  ftoted  and  he  peered, 
His  heart  for  pride, 
Leapt  in  his  side, 

To  see  how  well  he  freered. 

Then  forth  apace, 
Unto  the  place, 

He  goeth  in  God's  name, 
To  do  this  deed, 
But  now  take  heed, 

For  here  begins  the  game. 

He  drew  him  nigh, 
And  softily, 

Straight  at  the  door  he  knocked : 
And  a  damsel, 
That  heard  him  well, 

There  came  and  it  unlocked. 

*  Nodded  and  bowed, 
t  Squinted. 
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The  friar  said, 

"God  speed,  fair  maid 

Here  lodgeth  such  a  man, 
It  is  told  me:" 
"Well  sir,"  quoth  she, 

And  if  he  do,  what  then?" 

Quoth  he,  "Mistress 
No  harm  doubtless : 

It  'longeth  for  our  Order, 
To  hurt  no  man, 
But  as  we  can, 

Every  wight  to  forder."  (further.) 

"With  him  truly, 
Fain  speak  would  I." 

"Sir,"  quoth  she,  "by  my  *fay, 
He  is  so  sick, 
You  be  not  like, 

To  speak  with  him  to-day." 

Quoth  he,  "fair  May, 
Yet  I  you  pray, 

This  much  at  my  desire, 
Vouchsafe  to  do, 
As  go  him  to, 

And  say  an  Austin  friar, 

Would  with  him  speak, 
And  matters  break, 

For  his  avail  certain." 
Quoth  she  "I  will, 
Stand  ye  here  still, 

Till  I  come  down  again." 

*  Faith. 
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Up  is  she  go, 
And  told  him  so, 

As  she  was  bid  to  say, 
He  mistrusting, 
No  manner  thing, 

Said,  maiden  go  thy  way 

And  fetch  him  hither, 
That  we  together, 

May  talk."  Adown  she  go'th, 
Up  she  him  brought, 
No  harm  she  thought, 

But  it  made  some  folk  wroth. 

This  officer, 

This  feigned  frere, 

When  he  was  come  aloft, 
He  dopped  then, 
And  greet  this  man, 

Religiously  and  oft. 

And  he  again, 
Right  glad  and  fain, 

Took  him  there  by  the  hand, 
The  friar  then  said, 
"Ye  be  dismayed, 

With  trouble  I  understand." 

"Indeed,"  quoth  he, 
"It  hath  with  me 

Been  better  than  it  is.,! 
"Sir,"  quoth  the  frere, 
"Be  of  good  cheer, 

Yet  shall  it  after  this." 
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"For  Christes  sake, 
Look  that  you  take, 

No  thought  within  your  breast : 
God  may  turn  all, 
And  so  He  shall, 

I  trust  unto  the  best." 

"But  I  would  now, 
Commune  with  you, 

In  counsel  if  you  please, 
Or  else  chat, 
Of  matters  that 

Shall  set  your  heart  at  ease." 

Down  went  the  maid, 
The  merchant  said, 

"Now  say  on,  gentle  frere, 
Of  this  tiding, 
That  ye  me  bring, 

I  long  full  sore  to  hear." 

When  there  was  none, 
But  they  alone, 

The  friar  with  evil  grace, 
Said,  "I  'rest  thee, 
Come  on  with  me," 

And  out  he  took  his  mace : 

"Thou  shalt  obey, 
Come  on  thy  way, 

I  have  thee  in  my  clouch, 
Thou  goest  not  hence, 
For  all  the  pence, 

The  Mayor  hath  in  his  pouch." 
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The  merchant  there, 
For  wrath  and  fear, 

He  warring  well  nigh  would, 
Said  "whoreson  thief, 
With  a  mischief, 

Who  hath  taught  thee  thy  good." 

And  with  his  fist, 
*Upon  the  list, 

He  gave  him  such  a  blow, 
That  backward  down, 
Almost  in  swoon, 

The  friar  is  overthrown. 

Yet  was  this  man, 
Well  fearder  than, 

Lest  he  the  friar  had  slain, 
Till  with  good  raps, 
And  heavy  slaps, 

He  hauled  him  up  again. 

The  friar  took  heart, 
And  up  he  start, 

And  well  he  laid  about, 
And  so  there  go'th, 
Between  them  both, 

Many  a  lusty  clout. 

They  rent  and  tear 
Each  other's  hair, 

And  clave  together  fast, 
Till  with  lugging, 
And  with  tugging, 

They  fell  down  both  at  last. 

*  Immediately. 
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Then  on  the  ground, 
Together  round, 

With  many  a  sad  stroke, 
They  roll  and  rumble, 
They  turn  and  tumble, 

As  pigs  do  in  a  poke. 

So  long  above, 

They  heave  and  shove, 

Together  that  at  last, 
The  maid  and  wife, 
To  break  the  strife, 

Hied  them  upward  fast. 

And  when  they  spy, 
The  Captains  lie, 

Both  weltering  on  the  place, 
The  friar's  hood, 
They  pulled  it  good, 

Adown  about  his  face. 

While  he  was  blind, 
The  wench  behind, 

Lent  him  laid  on  the  floor, 
Many  a  jowl, 
About  the  nowl, 

With  a  great  battle  dore. 

The  wife  came  yet, 
And  with  her  feet, 

She  helped  to  keep  him  down, 
And  with  her  rock, 
Many  a  knock, 

She  gave  him  on  the  crown. 
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They  laid  his  mace 
About  his  face, 

That  he  was  wood  for  pain: 
The  friar  frap, 
Got  many  a  swap, 

Till  he  was  full  nigh  slain. 

Up  they  him  lift, 
And  with  ill  thrift, 

Headling  along  the  stair, 
Down  they  him  threw, 
And  said,  "Adieu, 

Commend  us  to  the  Mayor." 

The  friar  arose, 
But  I  suppose, 

Amazed  was  his  head, 
He  shook  his  ears, 
And  from  great  fears, 

He  thought  him  well  had  fled. 

Quoth  he,  "now  lost 
Is  all  this  cost, 

We  be  never  the  near. 
Ill  might  be  thee 
That  caused  me 

To  make  myself  a  frere." 

Now  masters  all, 
Here  now  I  shall, 

End  there  as  I  began, 
In  any  wise 
I  would  advise, 

And  counsel  every  man, 
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His  own  craft  use, 
All  new  refuse, 

And  lightly  let  them  gone: 
Play  not  the  frere, 
Now  make  good  cheer, 

And  welcome  every  *chone. 


Master  Thomas  More  in  his  youth  devised  in  his 
father's  house  in  London,  a  goodly  hanging  of  fine 
painted  cloth,  with  nine  pageants  and  verses  over 
every  one  of  those  pageants ;  which  verses  expressed 
and  declared  what  the  images  in  those  pageants  rep- 
resented, and  also  in  those  pageants  were  painted 
the  things  that  the  verses  over  them  did  in  effect 
declare,  which  verses  here  follow — 

CHILDHOOD 
I  am  called  Childhood,  in  play  is  all  my  mind, 
To  cast  a  quoit,  a  cockstail,  and  a  ball, 
A  top  can  I  set,  and  drive  it  in  his  kind. 
But  would  to  God  these  hateful  books  all, 
Were  in  a  fire  burnt  to  powder  small, 
That  I  might  lead  my  life  always  in  play ; 
Which  life  God  send  me  to  my  ending  day. 

MANHOOD 
Manhood  I  am,  therefore  I  me  delight 
To  hunt  and  hawk,  to  nourish  up  and  feed, 
The  greyhound  to  the  course,  the  hawk  to  the  flight, 
And  to  bestride  a  good  and  lusty  steed. 
These  things  become  a  very  man  indeed, 
Yet  thinketh  this  boy  his  peevish  game  sweeter 
But  what  no  force,  his  reason  is  no  better. 

*  Son. 
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VENUS  AND  CUPID 
Whoso  ne'er  knoweth  the  strength,  power  and  might 
Of  Venus  and  me,  her  little  son  Cupid 
Then  manhood  shalt  a  mirror  be  aright 
By  us  subdued  for  all  thy  great  pride, 
My  fiery  dart  pierceth  thy  tender  side, 
Now  thou  which  erst  desiredst  children  small 
Shall  'ware  a  child  again  and  be  my  thrall. 

AGE 

Old  age  and  I  with  looks  thin  and  hoar, 
Of  our  short  life  the  last  and  best  part, 
Wise  and  discreet,  the  public  weal  therefore 
I  help  to  rule,  to  my  labour  and  smart, 
Therefore  Cupid  withdraw  thy  fiery  dart. 
Chargeable  matters  shall  of  love  oppress 
Thy  childish  game,  and  idle  business. 

DEATH 

Though  I  be  foul,  ugly,  lean  and  misshape, 
Yet  there  is  none  in  all  this  world  wide, 
That  may  my  power  withstand  or  escape, 
Therefore  sage  brother  greatly  magnified, 
Descend  from  your  chair,  set  apart  your  pride, 
Wit  save  to  lend  (though  it  be  to  your  pain) 
To  me  a  foil,  some  of  your  wise  brain. 

FAME 

Fame  I  am  called,  marvel  you  nothing, 
Though  with  tongues  am  compassed  all  round, 
For  in  voice  of  people  is  my  chief  living. 
0  cruel  death,  thy  power  I  confound. 
When  thou  a  noble  man  hast  brought  to  ground 
Maugre  thy  teeth,  to  live  cause  him,  shall  I 
Of  people  in  perpetual  memory. 
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TIME 


I,  whom  thou  seest  with  horloge  in  hand, 

Am  named  Time,  the  Lord  of  every  hour, 

I  shall  in  space  destroy  both  sea  and  land. 

O  simple  Fame,  how  darest  thou  man  honour, 

Promising  of  his  name,  an  endless  flower. 

Who  may  in  the  world  have  a  name  eternal, 

When  I  shall  in  process  destroy  the  world  and  all. 

ETERNITY 
Me  needeth  not  to  boast,  I  am  Eternity, 
The  very  name  signifieth  well, 
That  mine  empire  infinite  shall  be, 
Thou  mortal  Time  every  man  can  tell 
Art  nothing  else  but  the  mobility 
Of  sun  and  moon  changing  in  every  degree, 
When  they  shall  leave  their  course,  thou  shalt  be 
brought 

For  all  thy  pride  and  boasting  unto  naught. 
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(The  History  begins  on  page  35  and  ends  on  page  71) 


"The  History  of  King  Richard  III,  (unfinished)." 

"Written  by  Master  Thomas  More,  one  of  the  Under  Sheriffs 
of  London  about  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  1513" 

(Page  35) 

King  Edward  of  that  name  the  fourth,  after  he 
had  lived  fifty  and  three  years,  seven  months  and 
five  days  and  thereof  reigned  two  and  twenty  years, 
one  month  and  eight  days,  died  at  Westminster  the 
9th,  of  April,  the  year  of  our  redemption  1483,  leav- 
ing much  fair  issue,  that  is  to  wit,  Edward  the  prince 
thirteen  years  of  age,  Richard  Duke  of  York,  two 
years  younger,  Elizabeth  whose  fortune  and  grace 
was  after  to  be  queen,  wife  of  King  Henry  VII  and 
mother  of  the  VIII,  Cicily  not  so  fortunate  as  fair, 
Bridget  that  representing  a  virtue  of  her  whose  name 
she  bore,  professed  and  observed  a  religious  life  in 
Dartford,  a  House  of  Cloistered  Nuns,  Ann  honour- 
ably married  to  Thomas,  then  Lord  Howard  and 
after  Earl  of  Surrey.  And  Catherine,  that  long  time 
tossed  in  either  fortune,  sometimes  in  wealth,  often 
in  adversity  but  at  the  last,  if  this  be  the  last,  for 
yet  she  lives,  is  by  the  benignity  of  her  nephew  King 
Henry  VIII  in  very  prosperous  estate,  worthy  her 
birth  and  virtue. 

(Pages  38  and  39) 
The  Oration  of  King  Edward  IV  on  His  Death  Bed. 

My  lords,  my  dear  kinsmen  and  allies,  in  what 
plight  I  lie  you  see  and  I  feel.  By  which  the  less 
while  I  am  like  to  live  with  you,  the  more  deeply  am 
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I  moved  to  care  in  what  case  I  leave  you,  for  such  as 
I  leave  you,  such  my  children  are  like  to  find  you. 
Which  if  they  should,  (that  God  forbid)  find  you  at 
variance,  might  hap  to  fall  themselves  at  war  ere 
their  discretion  would  serve  to  set  you  at  peace.  You 
see  their  youth,  of  which  I  reckon  the  only  surety  to 
rest  in  your  concord.  For  it  suffices  not  that  all  you 
love  them,  if  each  of  you  hate  the  other.  If  they  were 
men  your  faithfulness  happily  would  suffice.  But 
childhood  must  be  maintained  by  man's  authority, 
and  slipper  youth  underpropped  with  elder  counsel, 
which  neither  they  can  have  but  you  give  it,  nor  you 
give  it,  if  you  agree  not.  For  where  each  labours  to 
break  that  the  other  makes  and  for  hatred  of  each 
others  person  impugns  each  others  counsel  must  it 
needs  be  long,  ere  any  good  conclusion  go  forward. 
And  also  while  either  party  labours  to  be  chief,  flat- 
tery shall  have  more  place  than  plain  and  faithful 
advice  of  which  must  needs  ensue  the  evil  bringing 
up  of  the  Prince,  whose  mind  in  tender  youth  infected 
shall  readily  fall  to  misconduct  and  riot,  and  draw 
down  this  noble  realm  to  ruin,  but  if  grace  turn  him 
to  wisdom,  which  God  send,  then  they  that  by  evil 
means  before  pleased  him  best,  shall  after  fall  farth- 
est out  of  favour,  so  that  ever  at  length  evil  drifts 
drive  to  nought,  and  good  plain  ways  prosper.  Great 
variance  has  there  long  been  between  you,  not  al- 
ways for  great  causes.  Sometimes  the  thing  right 
well  intended  our  misconstruction  turns  into  worse 
or  a  small  displeasure  done  us  either  our  own  affec- 
tion, or  evil  tongues,  aggrieves  (aggravates).  But 
this  wot  I  well,  you  never  had  so  great  cause  of 
hatred  as  you  have  of  love.  That  we  be  all  men,  that 
we  be  all  Christian  men,  this  shall  I  leave  for  preach- 
ers to  tell  you  (and  yet  I  wot  whether  any  preacher's 
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words  ought  more  to  move  you,  than  his,  that  is  by- 
and-by  going  to  the  place  that  they  all  preach  of). 
But  this  shall  I  desire  you  to  remember  that  the  one 
part  of  you  is  of  my  blood,  the  other  of  my  allies,  and 
each  of  you  with  the  other,  either  all  kindred  or  af- 
finity, which  spiritualship  kindred  of  affinity,  if  the 
sacraments  of  Christ's  church  bear  that  weight  with 
us  that  would  God  they  did,  should  no  less  move  us 
to  charity  than  the  respect  of  consanguinity.  Our 
Lord  forbid  that  you  love  together  the  worse  for  the 
self -cause  that  you  ought  to  love  the  better.  And  yet 
that  happens.  And  no  where  find  we  so  deadly  debate 
as  among  them  that  by  nature  and  law  most  ought 
to  agree  together.  Such  a  pestilent  serpent  is  ambi- 
tion and  desire  of  vain  glory  and  sovereignty  which 
among  statesmen  where  he  once  enters  creeps  forth 
so  far  till  with  division  and  variance  he  drives  all  to 
mischief.  First  longing  to  be  next  the  best  and  after- 
wards equal  with  the  best,  and  at  last  chief  and  above 
the  best.  Of  which  immoderate  appetite  of  worship 
and  thereby  of  debate  and  dissension,  what  loss,  what 
sorrow,  what  trouble,  has  within  these  few  years 
grown  in  this  realm,  I  pray  God  as  well  forget,  as 
we  well  remember.  Which  things  if  I  could  as  well 
have  foreseen,  as  I  have  with  more  pain  than  with 
pleasure  proved,  by  God's  Blessed  Lady  (that  was 
ever  his  oath)  I  would  never  have  won  the  courtesy 
of  men's  knees  with  the  loss  of  so  many  heads.  But 
since  things  past  cannot  be  again  called,  much  ought 
we  the  more  beware,  by  what  occasion  we  have 
taken  so  great  hurt  before,  that  we  soon  fall  not  into 
that  occasion  again.  Now  be  those  griefs  past,  and 
all  is,  God  be  thanked,  quiet  and  likely  right  well  to 
prosper  in  wealthful  peace,  under  my  cousins,  my 
children,  if  God  send  them  life  and  you  love.  Of 
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which  two  things  the  less  loss  are  they,  by  whom, 
though  God  did  His  pleasure  yet  should  the  realm 
always  find  kings  peradventure  as  good  kings.  But 
if  you  among  yourselves  in  a  child's  reign  fall  at  de- 
bate many  a  good  man  shall  perish,  and  haply  you 
too  and  he  too,  ere  this  land  find  peace  again.  Where- 
fore in  these  last  words  that  ever  I  look  to  speak 
with  you,  I  exhort  you,  and  require  you  all,  for  the 
love  that  you  have  ever  borne  to  me,  for  the  love  that 
I  have  ever  borne  to  you,  for  the  love  that  our  Lord 
bears  to  us  all,  from  this  time  forward  all  grievances 
forgotten,  each  of  you  love  the  other.  Which  I  verily 
trust  you  will  if  you  anything  regard  either  God,  or 
your  King,  this  realm  your  own  country,  or  your  own 
surety.  And  there-withal  the  king  no  longer  endur- 
ing to  sit  up  lay  him  down  on  his  right  side,  his  face 
towards  them,  and  none  was  there  present  that  could 
refrain  from  weeping. 

(Page  43) 

The  Queen  takes  Sanctuary  with  little  Prince  Richard 
to  protect  him  from  his  Uncle  Crookback 

Anon  the  tidings  came  hastily  to  the  Queen  a 
little  before  the  mid-night  following  and  that  in  the 
sorest  ways,  that  the  King  her  son  was  taken,  her 
brother,  her  son  Lord  Dorset,  and  her  other  friends 
arrested,  and  sent  no  man  wist  whither,  to  be  done 
with  God  wot  what.  With  which  tidings  the  Queen 
in  great  flight  and  heaviness,  bewailing  her  child's 
reign,  her  friends'  mischance,  and  her  own  misfor- 
tune, condemning  the  time  that  ever  she  dissuaded 
the  gathering  of  power  about  the  king,  got  herself 
with  all  haste  that  was  possible  with  her  younger  son 
and  daughters  out  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster  into 
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the  Sanctuary,  lodging  herself  and  her  company  there 
in  the  Abbott's  place. 

(Page  48) 

Crookback  craftily  seeks  to  get  the  young  Prince 
Richard. 

When  the  Queen  and  these  lords  were  come  to- 
gether the  Lord  Cardinal  showed  unto  her  that  it 
was  thought  by  the  Protector  and  the  whole  Council 
that  her  keeping  of  the  King's  brother  in  that  place 
was  a  thing  which  highly  sounded  not  only  to  great 
rumour  of  the  people  but  also  to  the  grief  and  dis- 
pleasure of  the  King's  Royal  Majesty,  to  whose  grace 
it  were  a  singular  comfort  to  have  his  natural  brother 
in  his  company,  as  it  was  both  their  dishonour  and 
hers  also  to  keep  him  in  sanctuary,  as  though  the 
one  brother  stood  in  danger  and  peril  of  the  other. 

(Page  49) 

The  Queen's  Answer. 

My  Lord,  I  say  not  nay,  but  that  it  were  very 
convenient  that  this  gentleman  whom  you  require, 
were  in  the  company  of  the  king  his  brother.  And  in 
good  faith  me-thinks  it  were  as  great  commodity  to 
them  both  for  yet  awhile,  to  be  in  the  custody  of  their 
mother,  the  tender  age  considered  of  the  elder  of 
them  both  but  specially  the  younger  that  besides  his 
infancy  also  needs  good  looking  to  as  for  awhile  he 
has  been  so  sore  diseased  with  sickness,  and  is  now 
rather  a  little  amended  than  well  recovered,  that  I 
dare  put  no  person  earthly  in  trust  with  his  keeping 
but  myself  only,  considering  that  there  is,  as  physi- 
cians say,  and  we  also  find,  double  the  peril  in  the 
relapse  that  was  in  the  first  sickness.  And  albeit 
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there  might  be  found  another  that  would  haply  do 
their  best  for  him,  yet  is  there  none  that  either 
knows  better  how  to,  than  I,  that  so  long  have  kept 
him;  or  who  is  more  tenderly  like  to  cherish  him 
than  his  own  mother  that  bore  him. 

"No  man  denies  good  madam,"  quoth  the  Card- 
inal, "but  that  your  Grace  were  of  all  folk  most 
necessary  about  your  children  and  all  the  Council 
would  not  only  be  content  but  also  glad  that  you  were 
in  such  place  as  might  stand  in  their  honour.  But  if 
you  appoint  yourself  to  tarry  here,  then  they  think 
yet  more  convenient,  that  the  Duke  of  York  were 
with  the  King." 

(Page  51) 

The  Queen  with  these  words  stood  a  good  while 
in  a  great  study.  And  for-as-much  it  seemed  the 
Cardinal  more  ready  to  depart  than  some  of  the  rest, 
and  the  Protector  ready  at  hand,  she  verily  thought 
she  could  not  keep  him  here,  but  that  he  should  be 
taken  thence.  She  deemed  it  best  to  deliver  him.  Of 
the  Cardinal's  faith  she  nothing  doubted  nor  of  some 
other  lords  either  whom  she  saw  there.  And  at  the 
last  she  took  the  young  Duke  by  the  hand,  and  said 
to  the  lords:  "My  Lord  Cardinal  and  all  my  lords  I 
neither  am  so  unwise  to  mistrust  your  wits,  nor  so 
suspicious  to  mistrust  your  truth.  Of  which  thing  I 
purpose  to  make  you  such  a  proof  as  if  either  of  both 
were  lacking,  might  turn  me  to  great  sorrow,  the 
realm  to  much  harm,  and  you  to  great  reproach.  For 
lo,  here  he  is,  this  gentleman  whom  I  doubt  not  I 
could  keep  safe  here  with  me,  if  I  would,  whatsoever 
another  may  say.  And  I  doubt  not  also  but  there  be 
some  abroad  so  deadly  enemies  to  my  blood  that  if 
they  wist  where  any  of  it  lay  in  their  own  body,  they 
would  let  it  out.  We  have  also  had  experience  that 
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the  kingdom  knows  no  kindred.  The  brother  has  been 
the  brother's  death.  And  may  the  nephews  be  sure 
of  their  uncle?  Each  of  these  children  is  the  other's 
defence  while  they  be  asunder,  and  each  of  their  lives 
lies  in  the  other's  body.  Keep  one  safe  and  both  be 
sure.  And  nothing  for  them  both  is  more  perilous, 
than  to  be  both  in  one  place.  All  this  not-withstand- 
ing, here  I  deliver  him,  and  his  brother  in  him,  to 
keep,  into  your  hands,  of  whom  I  shall  ask  them 
both  before  God  and  the  world.  Faithful  you  be,  that 
wot  I  well,  and  know  well  you  be  wise.  Power  and 
strength  to  keep  him  if  you  list  neither  lack  ye  of 
yourself,  nor  can  lack  help  in  this  cause.  And  if  you 
cannot  elsewhere  keep  him  safe,  then  may  you  leave 
him  here;  but  only  one  thing  I  beseech  you  for  the 
trust  that  his  father  put  in  you  ever,  and  for  the 
trust  that  I  put  in  you  now,  that  as  far  as  you  think 
that  I  fear  too  much,  you  will  be  wary  that  you  fear 
too  little. 

And  there  withal  she  said  to  the  child,  "Farewell, 
my  own  sweet  son,  God  send  you  good  keeping,  let 
me  kiss  you  once  yet  ere  you  go,  for  God  knows  when 
we  shall  kiss  together  again."  And  therewith  she 
kissed  him  and  blessed  him,  turned  her  back  and 
wept,  and  went  her  way,  leaving  the  child  weeping 
as  fast. 

This  young  Prince  Richard  with  the  young  King 
Edward  V  his  brother  were  shortly  afterwards  both 
murdered  in  the  Tower  of  London,  where  their  Uncle 
Richard  III  put  them. 

A  comparison  of  one  dramatic  scene  in  More's 
"King  Rycharde"  with  Shakespeare's  "King  Richard 
III"  (Act  III,  Scene  4),  will  show  more  clearly  than 
many  pages  of  explanation  how  the  master  mind  of 
the  poet  worked  up  dramatic  fragments  into  a  throb- 
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bing,  passionate  play.  The  matter  is  indeed  in  More, 
but  after  it  has  passed  through  the  crucible  of  the 
great  dramatist's  imagination  that  matter  comes 
forth  one  mass  of  glowing  gold. 

(Page  53) 
L 

MORE'S  "KING  RICHARD" 
Whereupon  soon  after,  that  is,  on  the  Friday  the 

 day  of  many  Lords  assembled  in  the  Tower, 

and  there  sat  in  Council  devising  the  honourable 
solemnity  of  the  King's  Coronation,  of  which  the  ap- 
pointed time  so  near  approached,  that  the  pageants 
and  suttelties  were  in  making  at  Westminster  day 
and  night,  and  much  victual  killed  that  afterwards 
was  cast  away.  These  Lords  sitting  together  con- 
versing on  the  matter,  the  Protector  came  in  among 
them,  first  about  nine  of  the  clock,  saluting  them 
courteously  and  excusing  himself  that  he  had  been 
away  from  them  so  long,  saying  merely  that  he  had 
been  asleep  that  day.  And  after  talking  a  little  with 
them,  he  said  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely:  "My  Lord,  you 
have  very  good  strawberries  in  your  garden  at  Hol- 
born,  I  request  you  let  us  have  a  mess  of  them." 

"Gladly,  my  Lord,"  quoth  he,  "would  God  I  had 
something  better  as  ready  to  your  pleasure  as  that." 
And  therewith  in  all  haste,  he  sent  his  servant  for  a 
mess  of  strawberries.  The  Protector  set  the  Lords 
fast  conversing  and  praying  them  to  spare  him  for  a 
little  while,  departed  thence. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  "KING  RICHARD" 
Enter  Gloster. 
Gloster  :  My  noble  lords  and  cousins,  all  good  mor- 
row. 
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I  have  been  long  a  sleeper ;  but  I  trust 
My  absence  doth  neglect  no  great  design 
Which  by  my  presence  might  have  been 
concluded. 

Had  you  not  come  upon  your  cue,  my  lord, 
William  lord  Hastings  had  pronounc'd 
your  part, 

I  mean,  your  voice,  for  crowning  of  the 
king. 

Than  my  lord  Hastings  no  man  might  be 
bolder ; 

His  lordship  knows  me  well,  and  loves  me 
well. 

My  lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  last  in  Hol- 
born, 

I  saw  good  strawberries  in  your  garden 
there ; 

I  do  beseech  you,  send  for  some  of  them. 
Marry,  and  will,  my  lord,  with  all  my 

heart.  (Exit.) 
Cousin  of  Buckingham,  a  word  with  you. 

(Takes  him  aside.) 
Catesby  hath  sounded  Hastings  in  our 

business 

And  finds  the  testy  gentleman  so  hot 
That  he  will  lose  his  head  ere  give  con- 
sent 

His  master's  child,  as  worshipfully  he 
terms  it, 

Shall  lose  the  royalty  of  England's  throne. 
Withdraw  yourself  a  while,  I'll  go  with 
you. 

(Exeunt  Gloster  and  Buck.) 
We  have  not  yet  set  down  this  day  of 
triumph. 
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To-morrow,  in  my  judgment,  is  too  sud- 
den; 

For  I  myself  am  not  so  well  provided, 
As  else  I  would  be,  were  the  day  pro- 
long'd. 
Re-enter  Bishop  of  Ely. 
Ely  :         Where  is  my  lord,  the  duke  of  Gloster  ? 

I  have  sent  for  those  strawberries. 
Hast.:       His  grace  looks  cheerfully  and  smooth 
this  morning; 
There's  some  conceit  or  other  likes  him 
well 

When  that  he  bids  good  morrow  with 
such  spirit. 


II. 

MORE'S  "KING  RICHARD" 
(Page  54) 

And  soon,  after  an  hour,  between  X  and  XI  he 
returned  to  the  chamber  among  them,  all  changed, 
with  a  wonderful  sour  angry  countenance,  knitting 
his  brows,  frowning,  and  fretting  and  gnawing  his 
lips,  and  so  sat  down  in  his  place ;  all  the  Lords  much 
dismayed  and  all  marvelling  at  this  manner  of  sud- 
den change,  and  what  thing  should  ail  him.  Then 
when  he  had  sat  still  a  while,  thus,  he  began :  "What 
were  they  worthy  to  have  that  compass  and  imagine 
the  destruction  of  me  that  be  so  near  of  blood  to  the 
King,  and  protector  of  his  royal  person  and  his 
realm?" 

At  this  question  all  the  Lords  sat  sorely  aston- 
ished, musing  much  for  whom  this  question  should 
be  meant,  of  which  every  man  wist  himself  clear. 

Then  the  Lord  Chamberlain  (Hastings),  as  he 
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that  for  the  love  between  them  thought  he  might  be 
boldest  with  him,  answered  and  said,  that  they  were 
worthy  to  be  punished  as  heinous  traitors,  whatso- 
ever they  were.  And  all  the  others  affirmed  the  same. 
"That  is,"  quoth  he,  "yonder  sorceress,  my  brother's 
wife  and  others  with  her,"  meaning  the  Queen.  At 
these  words  many  of  the  Lords  that  favoured  her, 
were  greatly  abashed.  But  Lord  Hastings  was  in  his 
mind  better  content,  that  it  was  by  her,  than  by  any 
other  whom  he  loved  better.  Albeit,  his  heart  some- 
what grudged,  that  he  was  not  before  made  of  coun- 
sel in  this  matter,  as  he  was  in  the  taking  of  her 
kindred,  and  their  putting  to  death,  which  by  his 
assent  was  before  devised  to  be  beheaded  at  Pomf ret 
this  selfsame  day,  on  which,  he  was  not  aware  that 
it  was  by  the  other  devised,  that  he  himself  should 
the  same  day  be  beheaded  in  London. 

Then  said  the  Protector:  "Ye  shall  all  see  in 
what  wise  that  sorceress,  and  that  other  witch  of 
her  counsel,  Shore's  wife,  with  their  affinity  have  by 
sorcery  and  witchcraft  wasted  my  body."  And  there- 
with he  plucked  up  his  doublet  sleeve  to  his  elbow 
upon  his  left  arm,  where  he  showed  a  weird-ish 
withered  arm,  and  small  as  it  was  never  otherwise. 
And  thereupon  every  man's  mind  sorely  misgave 
him,  well  perceiving  that  this  matter  was  but  a 
quarrel.  For  well  they  wist,  that  the  Queen  was  too 
wise  to  go  about  any  such  folly.  And  if  she  would, 
yet  of  all  folk  she  would  least  make  Shore's  wife  her 
counsel,  whom  of  all  women  she  most  hated,  as  that 
concubine  whom  the  King  her  husband  had  most 
loved.  And  also  no  man  was  there  present,  but  well 
knew  that  his  arm  was  ever  such  since  his  birth. 

Nevertheless  the  Lord  Chamberlain  answered 
and  said:   "Certainly,  My  Lord,  if  they  have  so 
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heinously  done,  they  be  worthy  of  heinous  punish- 
ment." 

"What,"  quoth  the  Protector,  "thou  servest  me,  I 
ween,  with  ifs  and  with  ands,  I  tell  thee  they  have 
so  done;  and  that  I  will  make  good  on  thy  body, 
Traitor."  And  therewith  as  in  a  great  anger,  he 
clapped  his  fist  upon  the  board,  a  great  rap.  At 
which  token  given,  one  cried  "Treason,"  without  the 
chamber.  Therewith  a  door  clapped  and  there  came 
rushing  in,  men  in  harness,  as  many  as  the  chamber 
might  hold.  And  anon  the  Protector  said  to  Lord 
Hastings :  "I  arrest  thee,  Traitor." 

"What,  me,  my  Lord?"  quoth  he. 

"Yea,  thee,  Traitor;"  quoth  the  Protector.  And 
another  let  fly  at  Lord  Stanley  that  shrank  at  the 
stroke  and  fell  under  the  table,  or  else  his  head  had 
been  cleft  to  the  teeth :  for  quickly  as  he  shrank  yet 
the  blood  ran  about  his  ears.  Then  they  all  were 
quickly  bestowed  in  diverse  chambers,  except  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  whom  the  Protector  bade,  to  speed 
and  shrive  himself  apace ;  "for  by  Saint  Paul,"  quoth 
he,  "I  will  not  to  dinner  till  I  see  thy  head  off."  It 
booted  him  not  to  ask  why,  but  heavily  he  took  a 
priest  at  adventure,  and  made  a  short  shrift,  for  a 
longer  would  not  be  suffered ;  the  Protector  made  so 
much  haste  to  dinner,  which  he  might  not  go  to,  till 
this  were  done,  for  saving  of  his  oath.  So  he  was 
brought  forth  on  to  the  green  beside  The  Chapel 
within  the  Tower,  and  his  head  laid  down  upon  a 
long  log  of  timber,  and  there  struck  off ;  and  after- 
wards his  body  with  the  head,  interred  at  Windsor 
beside  the  body  of  King  Edward ;  whose  souls  both, 
our  Lord  pardon. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S  "KING  RICHARD 


Re-enter  Gloster  and  Buckingham. 

Glo.  :        I  pray  you  all,  tell  me  what  they  deserve, 
That  do  conspire  my  death  with  devilish 
plots 

Of  damned  witchcraft,  and  that  have  pre- 
vails 

Upon  my  body  with  their  hellish  charms  ? 
Hast.:      The  tender  love  I  bear  your  grace,  my 
lord, 

Makes  me  most  forward  in  this  princely 
presence 

To  doom  th'  offenders ;  whosoe'er  they  be, 
I  say,  my  lord,  they  have  deserved  death. 
Glo.  :        Then  be  your  eyes  the  witness  of  their 
evil : 

Look  how  I'm  bewitch' d ;  behold  mine  arm 

Is  like  a  blasted  sapling  wither'd  up ; 

And  this  is  Edward's  wife,  that  mon- 
strous witch, 

Consorted  with  that  harlot  strumpet 
Shore, 

That  by  their  witchcraft  thus  have 
marked  me. 

Hast.:      If  they  have  done  this  deed,  my  noble 
lord — 

Glo.  :        If !  thou  protector  of  this  damned  strum- 
pet, 

Talkst  thou  to  me  of  "ifs"?  — 
Thou  art  a  traitor : — 
Off  with  his  head !  — now,  by  Saint  Paul, 
I  swear, 

I  will  not  dine  until  I  see  the  same, — 
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Lovel  and  Ratcliff,  look  that  it  be  done : — 
The  rest  that  love  me,  rise,  and  follow  me. 

(Exeunt  Council  with  Gloster  and  Buck- 
ingham) . 
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These  leaves  from  "The  Third  Book"  of  the  Martyr 
are  an  example  of  his  method  in  writing  on  current 
topics. 

(A.D.  1557  Folio,  page  444  to  522). 

Here  after  follows  The  Third  Book,  in  which  are 
treated  two  chapters  of  Tyndall's  book — that  is  to 
say  whether  the  church  was  before  the  gospel,  or  the 
gospel  before  the  church,  and  whether  the  apostles 
left  aught  unwritten  that  is  of  necessity  to  be  be- 
lieved. 

Whether  the  Church  were  Before  the  Gospel, 
Or  the  Gospel  Before  the  Church. 

*Tyndall  has,  all  this  while  with  his  defence  of 
changing  church  and  other  things  used  in  the  church 
maliciously  by  him  changed  in  his  translation,  kept 
us  as  it  were  still  striving  with  him  in  the  church 
porch,  but  now  have  I  won  the  porch  upon  him  and 
we  be  coming  to  join  together  within  the  church. 
For  now  taking  his  translation,  so  damnable  as  it  is, 
we  are  coming  to  try  between  us  the  falsehood  of  his 
pestilent  heresies  concerning  the  church,  and  the 
Word  of  God,  by  the  spirit  of  God  taught  unto  His 
church  with  which  heresies  he  corrupts  the  word  of 
God  and  with  poison  infects  His  church  as  I  have 
before  manifestly  declared,  both  concerning  Christ's 
Holy  Sacrament  and  divers  other  articles  of  Christ's 
faith. 

But  for-as-much  as  by  the  discourse  of  my  dia- 
logue I  prove  clearly  that  nothing  can  be  sure  and 
certain  among  Christian  men,  not  so  much  as  the 
Holy  Scripture  itself,  but  if  we  believe  the  Church ; 
and  I  proved  also  that  the  church  of  Christ  can  not 

*  Friend  and  follower  of  Luther. 
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fall  into  damnable  error  but  hath  been,  is,  and  ever 
shall  be,  taught  by  the  spirit  of  God  every  necessary 
truth  to  the  belief  whereof  God  will  have  them 
bound,  and,  that  this  church  is  and  ever  has  been 
taught  by  the  Word  of  God  partly  written  and  partly 
unwritten,  and  that  these  two  Words  are  both  of  one 
authority,  and  finally  did  I  prove,  that  the  very 
church  of  Christ  here  on  earth  which  hath  the  right 
faith,  and  which  we  be  bound  to  believe  and  obey,  is 
this  universal  known  people  of  all  Christian  nations, 
that  be  neither  put  out,  nor  openly  departed  out  by 
their  wilful  schisms,  and  plainly  professed  heresies, 
and  that  Luther's  church  and  all  the  churches  sprung 
from  it,  with  all  the  prophets  and  patriarchs  of  the 
same, — Zwinglius,  Butler,  Balthasar,  Otho,  Friar 
Huiskin,  Friar  Lambert  and  Tyndall,  be  the  syna- 
gogue of  Satan  and  servants  of  the  devil ;  now  comes 
me  Tyndall,  and  perceiving  himself  sore  bounden 
to  the  stake  with  the  strength  of  this  chain,  begins 
to  writhe  and  wrestle  and  fares  foul  with  himself,  to 
see  if  he  can  break  any  link  thereof,  where  about  as 
much  as  he  sees  that  all  the  rabble  of  heretics  have 
long  laboured  of  old,  and  yet  their  books  vanished 
away  to  the  devil  with  themselves,  and  that  the  devil 
has  of  their  dry  ashes  raised  up  a  hundred  sorts  of 
new  sects  of  heretics,  much  more  blasphemous  than 
ever  were  the  old;  he  has  overlooked  studiously  all 
their  books,  and  with  all  the  poison  that  the  devil  has 
put  in  them,  has  stuffed  his  mouth  full  to  spit  it  out 
against  God  and  His  Holy  Sacraments,  and  all  good 
Christian  people,  whom  he  labours  to  infect  with 
fury  that  they  should  not  know  the  very  church  of 
God  whereof  themselves  be  members,  but  would 
make  them  so  mad  as  to  believe  that  the  church  of 
God  were  some  one  sort  of  a  hundred  sects  with  no 
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mark  among  them  all ;  why  more  the  one  than  tother, 
whereas  they  must,  and  do  on  this  point  all  agree, 
that  they  be  all  false  except  one,  and  the  truth  is  in- 
deed that  they  be  false  every  one. 

Now  to  know  that  the  nearer  Tyndall  comes  to 
the  matter  the  farther  he  flies  from  the  truth,  and 
hides  himself  in  the  darkness  of  the  devil,  walking 
with  a  sconce  of  a  dim  light  to  make  men  ween  he 
would  show  them  the  way,  and  leadeth  them  clean 
awry ;  you  shall  hear  how  boldly  he  begins,  and  after 
shall  I  so  show  you  the  matter  that  every  child  shall 
perceive  his  bold,  wily  folly  to  come  of  no  good  trust 
in  his  cause  but  lack  of  wit  and  shame. 

TYNDALL 

Whether  the  Church  were  Before  the  Gospel, 
Or  the  Gospel  Before  the  Church. 

Another  doubt  there  is  whether  the  church  or 
congregation  be  before  the  gospel  or  the  gospel  be- 
fore the  church,  which  question  is  as  hard  to  solve 
as  whether  the  son  be  older  than  the  father  or  the 
father  older  than  the  son,  for  the  whole  Scripture 
and  all  believing  hearts  testify,  that  we  are  begotten 
through  the  Word.  Wherefore  if  the  Word  beget  the 
congregation,  and  he  that  begets  is  before  him  that 
is  begotten,  then  is  the  Gospel  before  the  Church. 
Paul  also  saith,  "How  shall  they  call  on  whom  they 
believe  not,  and  how  shall  they  believe  without  a 
preacher;  that  is,  Christ  must  first  be  preached  ere 
men  can  believe  in  Him,  it  follows  that  the  word  of 
the  preacher  must  be  before  the  faith  of  the  be- 
liever, and  therefore,  in  as  much  as  the  word  is 
before  the  faith  and  faith  maketh  the  congregation, 
therefore  is  the  word  or  gospel  before  the  congre- 
gation. 
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MORE 

He  that  reads  this  and  hears  not  the  answer,  ex- 
cept himself  be  well  ripe  in  the  matter,  may  ween 
that  Tyndall  in  these  words  had  quit  himself  like  a 
man,  and  born  me  over  quite,  he  solves  the  objection 
so  plainly  and  plays  therewith  so  pleasantly.  But 
now  when  you  shall  understand  that  never  man  was 
so  mad  to  make  this  objection  to  Tyndall,  but  him- 
self ;  then  shall  you  laugh  to  see  that  he  wrestles  all 
alone,  and  gives  himself  a  fall,  and  in  his  merry 
solution  mocks  also  no  man  but  himself. 

I  said  in  my  dialogue,  that  the  church  was  before 
the  gospel  was  written,  and  that  the  faith  was  taught 
and  men  were  baptized,  and  masses  were  said  and 
other  services  administered  among  Christian  people, 
before  any  part  of  the  New  Testament  was  put  in 
writing,  and  that  this  was  done  by  the  word  of  God 
unwritten.  And  I  said  there  also,  and  yet  say  here 
again  that  the  right  faith  which  Adam  had,  such  as 
in  the  same  faith  succeeded  him  long  ere  writing 
began,  was  taught  by  the  word  of  God  unwritten. 
And  so  went  from  man  to  man,  from  the  father  to 
the  son  by  mouth.  And  I  said  that  this  word  of  God 
unwritten,  is  of  great  authority,  as  is  the  word  of 
God  written.  I  showed  also,  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  has  been,  is,  and  ever  shall  be  taught  and 
instructed  by  God  and  His  Holy  Spirit  with  His 
Holy  words  of  either  kind,  that  is,  to  wit,  both  with 
His  word  written  and  with  His  word  unwritten,  and 
that  they  that  will  not  believe  God's  word  but  if  He 
put  it  in  writing,  be  as  plain  infidels,  as  they  that 
will  not  believe  it  in  writing  since  God's  word  takes 
the  authority  of  God  that  speaks  it,  and  not  of  man 
that  writes  it. 
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You  may  see  a  clear  proof  by  these  words  of  Tyn- 
dall  which  he  has  set  so  gloriously  forth  in  the  fore- 
front of  his  battle  as  though  they  were  able  to  win  the 
whole  field.  For  whereas  I  said  that  the  gospel  and 
the  word  of  God  unwritten  was  before  the  church, 
and  by  it  was  the  church  begun,  gathered,  and  taught 
and  that  the  church  was  before  the  gospel  that  now 
is  written,  for  as  for  all  the  whole  gospel,  that  is,  all 
the  Words  of  God  that  he  would  have  known,  be- 
lieved, and  kept,  was  yet  never  written,  this  being 
the  thing  I  said,  Tyndall  with  all  the  help  he  has  had 
of  all  the  heretics  in  Germany  these  two  or  three 
years  together  is  yet  in  such  despair  to  be  able  to 
match  therewith,  that  he  is  with  shame  enough  fain 
to  forget  that  I  said  the  church  was  before  the  gos- 
pel written,  which  thing  he  himself  cannot  deny,  and 
is  fain  to  frame  the  doubt  and  make  the  objection, 
as  though  I  had  said  that  the  church  had  been  before 
the  gospel  and  the  word  of  God  unwritten,  whereas 
himself  knows  well  that  I  said  clean  the  contrary. 
And  therefore,  good  readers,  having  this  thing  in 
your  remembrance,  take  now  the  pain  to  read  Tyn- 
dall's  words  again,  and  you  shall  have  pleasure  to  see 
how  foolishly  he  juggles  before  you.  For  now  his 
craft  opened  and  declared  unto  you,  you  shall  per- 
ceive that  he  plays  nothing  clean,  but  fares  like  a 
juggler  that  conveys  his  galles  (balls)  so  craftily 
that  all  the  tables  spy  them. 

Last  pages  of  1557  Folios,  pp.  1457-8. 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  executed  on  the  Tower 
Hill  here  in  London,  on  Tuesday,  the  sixth  of  July 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1535,  and  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  On 
the  day  before  being  Monday  and  the  fifth  day  of 
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July  he  wrote  with  a  coal,  a  letter  to  his  daughter 
Maystresse  Roper,  and  sent  it  to  her,  (which  was 
the  last  thing  that  he  wrote) .  A  copy  whereof  here 
followeth. 

Our  Lord  bless  you  good  daughter,  and  your  good 
husband,  and  your  little  boy,  and  all  yours,  and  all 
my  children,  and  all  my  God  children,  and  all  our 
friends. 

Recommend  me  when  you  may  to  my  good 
daughter  Cicily,  whom  I  beseech  our  Lord  to  com- 
fort. I  send  her  my  blessing  and  to  all  her  children 
and  pray  her  to  pray  for  me.  I  send  her  a  Hander- 
cher.  May  God  comfort  my  good  son  her  husband. 
My  good  daughter  Daunce  hath  the  picture  in  parch- 
ment that  you  delivered  to  me  from  my  Lady  Corn- 
ers ;  her  name  is  on  the  back.  I  pray  you  may  send  it 
in  my  name  as  a  token  from  me  to  pray  for  me. 

I  like  specially  well  Dorothy  Coly,  I  pray  you  be 
good  unto  her.  I  would  whether  it  be  she  that  you 
wrote  me  of,  if  not  I  pray  you  be  good  to  the  tother, 
as  you  may  in  her  affliction,  and  to  my  good  daugh- 
ter, Joan  Alleyn  too.  Give  her  I  pray  you  some  kind 
answer,  for  she  sued  hither  to  me  this  day  to  pray 
you  be  good  to  her.  I  trouble  you  good  Margaret 
much,  but  I  would  be  sorry  if  it  should  be  any 
longer  than  to-morrow,  for  it  is  St.  Thomas'  Eve 
and  the  Utas*  of  St.  Peter  and  therefore,  to-morrow 
should  I  go  to  God,  it  were  a  day  very  sweet. 

*  Octave. 
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